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Smith’s ministry investigates 
high school students -- —■ 


EDUCATION minister 
Lockwood Smith lost 
his perpetual smirk 
when a group of uni* 
versity and high 
school students bailed 
him up in his 
Wellsford office on 
February 17. 

The students pre¬ 
sented Smith with a peti¬ 
tion opposing student 
fees signed by 2,000 high 
school students. 

They armed at 
Smith's office unan¬ 
nounced, since he has a 
track record of not 


fronting up to students. 

Caught unawares. 
Smith could only bleat 
about his visitors not 
knocking on the door of 
his publicly-funded of¬ 
fice - to which they re¬ 
plied that if they’d 
telegraphed their ar¬ 
rival he might have 
leapt out the window. 

Smith demanded 
that everyone identify 
thcselves (and their 
schools) before discuss¬ 
ing the petition. 

Afterwards, the 
education minister 


got the Education 
Ministry to contact 
two high schools to 
inquire about the ab¬ 
sence of students 
who'd called on him. 

Smith's office denied 
this action amounted to 
intimidation or was po¬ 
litically motivated when 
rung by Barry Lee, the 
father of two students 
involved. 

“But Smiths press 
secretary Mathew 
Hooton admitted that 
there haven't been any 
other cases where the 


minister^ office has 
made this kind of in¬ 
quiry," noted Lee. 

He has sent the min¬ 
istry a "please explain" 
letter. 

•Tm very angry be¬ 
cause such heavy- 
handed action from the 
ministry could intimi¬ 
date schools or students 
from protesting against 
government policies," 
Lee added. 

“In this case the 
schools acted in a very 
principled way, but if 
Smith is using his de¬ 
partment to try to muz¬ 
zle protest that is a very 
serious issue." 



Can't afford 
state rents 


THE NUMBER of vacant state 
houses in Porirua has more than 
doubled in the past year. The rea¬ 
son? People can't afford the rent 

Housing NZ has a monopoly 
on rental accommodation in 
Porirua. On government orders, 
this state-owned corporation has 
taken a heartless “market rents" 
approach to tenants. 

Many are paying 70 per cent of 
their low incomes on rent. Obvi¬ 
ously this is at the expense of 
other necessities like food, 
power, health care, clothes and 
transport. 


Dinner plates & toilet brashes 


IN A WEEK when 
Telecom and Air 
NZ disclosed rec¬ 
ord profits and MPs 
were told that $97 
million w'ould be 
spent on upgrading 
their offices, half 
the service staff at 
two Auckland hos¬ 
pitals were given 
redundancy notice. 

The rest were 
taken on by the 
new' outside con¬ 
tractor, but face pay 
cuts and increased 
workloads. 


A crown health 
manager, giving an 
example of their 
new duties, said 
cleaners would in 
future also have to 
serve meals. How 
long before we see 
hospital staff run 
ning around with a 
dinner plate in one 
hand and a toilet 
brush in the other? 

This is the brave 
new' world of con¬ 
tracted out, speed¬ 
ed up, lower paid, 
free market labour. 


No food 

A RbPORT from 
Socmti Welfare 
has found an 
“explosion m 
demand" for 
(oodtnmks took 
pl«Kc* m 1991 92. 

This is when 
Nddoririr* ben¬ 
efit tuts began 
to filler ,fc 
Then;-arc 365 

i 

giving rWlT dboil 
40.000 parcels^ 
month. 

Their use is 
"end enclied", 

says tin* 



olger’s 

ecent 

-ociety 


In the 1990 election campaign, Jim 
Bulger pledged to create a “decent 
society". LctS see how his promise 
has translated into reality. 

National MP Christine Fletcher 
once refused an office on the 12th 
floor of parliament because it was, 
she said, inhabited by beer-swilling 
males. 

Now she and her husband have 
bought a hotel in Coromandel - 
which, naturally, sells beer most 
profitably. 

To date, there has been no sign 
that Fletcher will be putting her 
abhorcnce of “beer swilling males" 
ahead of her desire to make money. 

Despite all the government propa- 
c*:nda about how much binding is 
being ughed into health, the sta¬ 
tistics . «a very different story. 

The amount being spent by the 
gov<?t^ lit on health per person 
has dropped between 1.5 and 2.5 per 
cent each year since 1990. 

Meanwhile, National is poshing 
health bodies to implement stricter 
rationing controls. The inevitable 
result - longer waiting lists and peo¬ 
ple dying before getting treated. 

National MP David Carter has just 
sold 107 hectares of Canterbury 
farmland to a Japanese investor. 

The same David Carter is sitting 
on a parliamentary select committee 
considering legislation which would 
ease restrictions on the ability of 
foreign capital to purchase New 
Zealand farmland. 

True to form, his National col¬ 
leagues don’t see any conflict of in¬ 
terests here. 

An onion picker at Te Teko has just 
‘oiled 69 back-breaking hours and 
got paid $90. That works out at a 
mere $L50 per hour 

Yet when National’s hatchet man 
Bill Birch unveiled the Employment 
Contracts legislation he promised 
(in a pamphlet delivered to every 
letterbox) that wages wouldn't be 
affected. 
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what we think 



Workers get no 
years of pain 



Buller mitlworkers blockade road to save their jobs (see report 
on page 14). Struggles like this are breaking out all round the 
country as angry workers demand a better deal after all the 
years of suffering. There is a spirit of fighting back in the air. 


More combative mood 
inside working class 


By GRANT MORGAN 


There arc dear signs of 
a more combative 
mood inking hold in¬ 
side the working class. 

Union membership 
is on the rise again af¬ 
ter a huge decline in 
the wake of the 1991 
Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act. 

There has been a 
marked rise in the 
number of strikes over 
the last couple of years, 
in contrast to the 
gloomy days of 1991-2. 

More employers arc 
settling quickly to 
avoid a strike. 

A stronger role is 
being played by u white 
collar” unionists like 
teachers, nurses and 
civil servants who 
hardly figured in strike 
statistics a decade ago. 


There have been 
lots of protests over 
cuts in social services, 
all of which have en¬ 
joyed overwhelming 
sympathy from work¬ 
ing class people. 

Early stages 

However, this up¬ 
turn in worker activism 
is only in its early 
stages. 

The fightback is un¬ 
dermined by union of¬ 
ficials who aren't 
putting themselves at 
the head of struggle. 
Some examples are the 
Engineers officials 
who diverted the jobs 
fightback at BHP steel 
mill and the Tramways 
officials who destroyed 
the Yellow Bus con¬ 
tract struggle. 

The fightback is 


mostly confined to 
disconnected sections 
of workers. Conse¬ 
quently they find it 
hard to link their sec¬ 
tional demands with 
openly class demands, 
such as killing the 
Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act on the 
ground. 

There is still con¬ 
siderable lack of con¬ 
fidence among even 
the best organised un¬ 
ionists. This is illus¬ 
trated by the retreat 
of the Kinleith strik¬ 
ers in 1993 and the 
compromise of the 
seafarers last year. 

So the upturn in 
worker activism is 
patchy, hesitant and 
fragile-but it is there. 

And that's a great 
thing after the down¬ 
turn of the 1980s. 


gain for the 


-POSITIVE MOOD as 
profits come in- trum¬ 
peted one newspaper 
headline. 

The New Zealand 
economy is in the middle 
of a strong surge. 

A couple of years ago 
working folk were told we 
must tighten our belts In 
the interests of the coun¬ 
try, that there was a recov¬ 
ery around the corner and 
we'd all benefit from it 

To many people, this 
sounded like common 
sense. 

And since unions were 
reeling from the Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act, em¬ 
ployers were able to slash 
wages, jobs and condi¬ 
tions. 

Now, however, company 
order books are full. Flush 
with profits, employers are 
making massive invest¬ 
ments and paying out 
record dividends. 

Wage restraint no 
longer makes sense to 
workers suffering while 
the rich get richer. 

That's why the number 
of strikes is on the rise. 

And when workers win, 
even if the victories are 
small, they gain the confi¬ 
dence to aim for bigger 
things. 

Spirit of Waitangi 

Right now, Maori confi¬ 
dence is on the rise after 
strong protests at 
Waitangi and elsewhere 
forced the government 
onto the back foot over 
the fiscal envelope. 

The media worked itself 
up into a frenzy of outrage 
after the Waitangi Day 
demonstration. “Day of 
disgrace" screamed a very 
typical editorial in the 
Christchurch Press. 

Led by Bolger, the Nats 
charged headlong into the 
fray against -spitting, in¬ 
sulting, idiotic- Maori radi¬ 
cals. 

Together, the politicians 
and the media tried to 


whip up a redneck, white 
backlash - but they failed. 

Traditionally, Maori 
rights haven't been a 
cause dear to the heart of 
mainstream Pakeha work¬ 
ers. 

But now most are so 
brassed off with the gov¬ 
ernment that they're lov¬ 
ing the spectacle of 
Bolger's gang getting their 
butts kicked by opponents 
of the fiscal envelope. 

Consequently, there is 
growing sympathy for the 
Maori cause. 

The bosses know how 
dangerous it is for their 
system when working folk 
make the link between 
poor wages, the creeping 
privatisation of health 
care, the destruction of 
the natural environment 
and Maori claims for jus¬ 
tice. 

Divide and rule is a fun¬ 
damental pillar of capital¬ 
ism. 

Fighting unity 

One of the main jobs of 
the newly formed Socialist 
Workers Oranisation is to 
bring militants from dif¬ 
ferent struggles together 
in one party - Maori and 
Pakeha, white and blue 
collar, male and female, 
employed and unem¬ 
ployed workers. 

We want a fighting 
unity - not the passive 
unity of all voting the 
same way once in three 
years and then entrusting 
our fate to the politicians. 

A fighting unity needs a 
fighting party - a socialist 
party that won't sell out in 
today's struggles because 
we're committed to dump¬ 
ing the whole system that 
keeps workers poor in a 
period of economic recov¬ 
ery. 

The growing anger 
means the prospects of 
building a real socialist 
alternative are improving. 

So how about joining us 
right now? 
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Quake uncovers class 


THE RECENT 
Kobe earthquake 
in Japan was 
shown by the me* 
dia as an “act of 
God” that 

wreaked terrible 
devastation on 
the whole city. 

While the 
damage done was 
horrific; with 
over 5,000 killed 


and 310,000 left 
homeless, it 
wasn't the “whole 
city” that suf¬ 
fered. 

Journalists vis¬ 
iting the city re¬ 
ported driving 
through the cen¬ 
tral business dis¬ 
trict and middle 
class suburbs that 
remained almost 


untouched out 
into the outskirts 
where the devas¬ 
tation was almost 
complete. 

These areas 
are inhabited by 
the working class 
of Kobe, forced 
out by the high 
cost of housing in 
Japan. 

Affordable 
housing is of 
flimsy construc¬ 
tion, and the 
earthquake flat¬ 
tened entire ar¬ 
eas such as the 
densely popu¬ 
lated, working 
class suburb of 
Kagata. 


Reports show 
that 90 per cent 
of those killed 
were crushed to 
death under the 
rubble of col¬ 
lapsed buildings. 

Tn the after- 
math the Japa¬ 
nese government 
has been quick to 
promise billions 
of yen to help re¬ 
build the dam¬ 
aged roading and 
electricity system. 

But there has 
been little relief 
for those ordi¬ 
nary people who 
have to rebuild 
their lives from 
scratch. 


THINGS THEY SAY 


“We spent most of our time on 

trade.” 

■ Jim Bolger on his talks with 
United States deputy secretary of 
state Strobe Talbott. 


“Tbeir constant Meeting about 
poverty b one of the reasons why 
a Dumber of New Zealanders 
believe that poverty is a prob¬ 
lem.” 

■ National MP John Carter on 
church leaden. 

“If the minister of finance can 
afford a taxation cut, I believe 
moat New Zealanders would 
prefer that money going to health 
tor a decent health service.” 

■ Oamaru resident Murray Jones. 

“1 doubt 5 per cent of New 
Zealanders, even 5 per cent of 
Maori, support them.” 

■ Jim Bolger on protesten at 
Waitangi. 

“I’d be interested to know how 
he decided that fignre.” 

■ Derek Fox, editor of Mana 
magazine. 

“They visited me and told me 
they were happy that 1 could 
supply Iraq because they 
couldn’t” 

■ Arms dealer Carlos Cardoen, who 
sold cluster bombs to Iraq in the mid- 
1980s, on US embassy staff in Chile. 

“I don’t think that’s appropriate 
behaviour for qneer_ I mean 
Qnecn Street” 

■ Auckland deputy mayor David 
Hay on the Hero procession. 




Tell ’em, Phil 

PHILIP BURDON, National's trade ne¬ 
gotiations minister, angrily decried 
the actions of Auckland primary 
school principals who resolved not to 
enrol non-English speaking students 
until adequate funding is made avail¬ 
able for their teaching. 

"It's made all the more offensive," 
he thundered, "because of the im¬ 
plied endorsement it gives to the in¬ 
cipient racism that is all too prevalent 
in our society." 

While he's right about this, maybe 
he should be telling it to his own cabi¬ 
net colleagues. 

Only the week before, tourism 
minister John Banks stated that he 
was "disinterested" in a report by the 
race relations conciliator that he had 
breached the Human Rights Act by his 
use of the term "Maori PT". 



what socialists 
say about... 


Being in the minority 


RIGHT NOW most work¬ 
ers accept capitalism 
and see socialists as ide¬ 
alists or troublemakers. 

Why do workers accept 
reactionary ideas, and 
bow can this change? 

A basic proposition of 
marxism is that it is not 
ideas that shape society, 
but the state of society 
that shapes ideas. 

Today's ruling class 
controls education, news¬ 
papers and television and 
its ideas dominate them. 

But the power of ruling 
class ideas doesn’t arise 
simply from a “con¬ 
spiracy” of rich newspa¬ 
per owners, professors, 
bureaucrats and ministers. 

Capitalist ideas seem to 
make sense because they 
reflect the world we expe¬ 
rience. Businesses are run 
for profit. Society is di¬ 
vided into classes. It 
would appear to be com¬ 
mon sense to believe 
these things are “natural”. 

Marxists aren't sur¬ 
prised to find the woi king 
class tory or the sexsst 
trade unionist. If the 
thinking of workers wasn't 
dominated by capitalist 
ideology, the system 
couldn't survive. 

ff socialism can t be 
created on behalf of work¬ 
ers, but must be the act of 
the working class itself, 
how can this happen when 
capitalist ideas dominate 
the working class? 

Clearly, the ideas of 
workers can't be changed 
on a mass scale simply by 
socialist propaganda. So 
dal is t Worker can't match 
the operations of the mil¬ 
lionaire press. 

■ Material base 

For socialist ideas to 
spread on a mass scale 
they must have a material 
base. Just as capitalist 
ideas dominate the think¬ 
ing of workers because 
they reflect dcilv experi¬ 
ence, so the sp -ad of so¬ 
cialist ideas wid reflect 


changes in that daily expe¬ 
rience. 

There is a widespread 
confusion that needs to be 
cleared up. It is supposed 
that the more people suf¬ 
fer, the more revolutionary 
they become. 

In fact it's not suffering, 
but the experience of fight¬ 
ing against suffering, that is 
the material basis for the 
growth of socialist ideas. 

If there is little workers 
struggle, with many de¬ 
feats, then workers feel so¬ 
ciety can't be changed. 

■ Confidence 

But when the level of 
struggle is high, victory fol¬ 
lowing victory, the confi¬ 
dence of workers in their 
abiltity to change their 
own lives rises. 

They become more able 
to see that alternatives to 
capitalism are possible. 

If the level of class 
struggle is so high that it 
threatens the existence 
of the capitalist state, $o- 
(b!M ideas can spread 
'iVe wildfire. 

But attempts by social¬ 
ists to spread ideas using 
/ipers, pamphlets and 
books are necessary. 

Workers don't have to 
be socialists before they 
get involved in battles that 
challenge the ruling class, 
but their ability to win 
those battles is closely 
linked to their level of po¬ 
litical consciousness. 

Mass strikes, workplace 
occupations and demon¬ 
strations create conditions 
for socialist ideas to 
spread, but it's impossible 
for workers to improvise, 
suddenly and in the heat of 
battle, a fully worked-out 
socialist understanding of 
the world. 

The socialist ideas 
have to be there, ready 
to inform those strug¬ 
gles, to generalise from 
these new experiences, !j 
3nd to prove their practi- j 
cal relevance by pointing ( 
the way forward. 


■ JOHN MOLYNEUX 
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Fiscal envelope: 
return to sender! 


by EVAN POATA-SMITH 

MAORI ANGER over the 
government's approach 
to treaty claims has 
reached breaking point. 

Maori have reacted 
strongly against Nation¬ 
al’s fiscal envelope which 
puts a $1 billion cap on 
settlements. 

There is a real fear that 
a Maori elite may cut a 
sweet deal with the crown 
along the Lines of Sealord. 
This would serve up gour¬ 
met fish dishes to the 
Maori elite while Maori 
workers and beneficiaries 
are left to fight for a few 
rotten fishheads. 

Maori anger spilled 


and GRANT MORGAN 

rently being canvassed in 
a round of nationwide 
hui. But this is bullshit. 

Right from the start, 
the government clearly 
stated that key areas were 
not for negotiation, such 
as the amount of the fiscal 
cap and the ownership of 
the conservation estate 
and natural resources. 

Only after a scries of 
angry Maori demonstra¬ 
tions and hui condemned 
the fiscal envelope did 
Graham shift slightly 
horn his previous stance 
that the $1 billion cap was 
“non-ncgotiable”. He is 


now hinting that the gov¬ 
ernment might talk about 
more money to those 
Maori who would “nego¬ 
tiate sensibly". 

This Indicates the 
cabinet realises its 
policy lies in tatters and 
so it may offer a little 
more to the Maori elite 
in a bid to bankroll a 
split in Maori opposi¬ 
tion to the fiscal enve¬ 
lope. 

So flaxroots Maori. 
need to keep a close eye 
on the Maori elite to 
make sure the successful 
campaign against the fis¬ 
cal envelope is not sold 
out from within. 


"The old people were for us" 

Tihema Galvin is a 72 year old Maori kaumatua 
and working class activist who fives in Rotorua. He 
has supported many demonstrations at Waitangi 
over the decades. But this year's Waitangi Day pro¬ 
test was different, said Tihema, because 'for the 
first time the old people up There were for us". 



Rotorua march against the fiscal envelope 


over into protest at 
Waitangi on February 6, 
forcing the cancellation of 


What’s wrong with the fiscal envelope? 


the main ceremony. 

Despite media con 
demnation of Maori pro¬ 
testers as extremist thugs, 
in reality they expressed 
the mainstream mood of 
flaxroots Maori. 

Miserly 

The fiscal envelope has 
nothing to do with the 
Maori right to tino 
Vangatiraianga (self-de¬ 
termination). This is 
shown by the miserly 
amount of money the 
government is putting up 
as “compensation” for the 
terrible injustices done to 
Maori. 

The claims now before 
the Waitangi Tribunal are 
estimated to be worth $50 
billion. More are in the 
pipeline. Clearly, the gov¬ 
ernment’s $1 billion offer 
is a rip-off worthy of last 
century’s blanket-tor-land 
deals. 

If the government was 
serious about settling 
Maori claims, why weren’t 
Maori consulted in the 
development of the fiscal 
envelope policy? 

The minister in charge 
of treaty negotiations, 
Doug Graham, claims 
that Maori opinion is cur 


By EVAN ROATA-SMITH 

THE PRINCIPLES of te Tiriti o 
Waitangi haven't been included 
among the government's fiscal 
envelope principles. 

The Nats are trying to evade the 
essence of the treaty - tino 
rangatiratanga, the right of Maori 
to determine their own affairs. 

Indeed, the government has fo¬ 
cused solely on the issue of settling 
land assets. This avoids the issue of 
Maori self-determination alto¬ 
gether 

The $1 billion cap attaches a 
purely capitalist value to the land, 
which ignores its spiritual and his¬ 
torical significance to iwi and 
hapu. In reply, they are saying that 
the land and treaty rights are not 
for sale. 

Reassuring investors 

Out of the seven settlement 
principles put forward by the gov¬ 
ernment, only one gives any indi¬ 
cation of fairness and justice for 
Maori claimants. The rest are all 
concerned with reassuring inves¬ 
tors and businesses that the claims 
won't prevent them from continu¬ 
ing to make money by exploiting 
the environment and workers. 

The government refuses to rec¬ 
ognise Maori ownership of natural 
resources - unless they were being 
used in 18401 This contravenes arti 
cle II of the treaty, which was 


signed with an eye to the future This has been followed by tribal 
and all the technological develop- hui in Rotorua, Opotiki. Tauranga 
ments that go with it No-one signs and Gisborne which likewise re- 
a treaty with a view to the past. jected the government’s policy. 

The government lies when it These actions have put the 
says Maori could only claim crown- government on the back foot It 
owned land 99 per cent of all con is now under pressure to come 
servation lands have been put up with a serious option for 
outside the claims process. Maori. 

But iwi haven't been fooled by Most decisions about the own- 
the government's propaganda. A ership and allocation of resources 
national hui in Turangi on January jn capitalist society are made be- 
29, attended by more than 1,000 hind the closed doors of business 
representatives of tribes in both is- boardrooms, not in parliament, 
lands as well as pan-Maori organi- a real settlement of Maori 
sations, unanimously slammed the claims can only occur when Maori 
fiscal envelope. workers, along with workers of all 

It called on the government to races, can democratically control 
allow Maori to determine their these resources to meet human 
own land settlement policies. * need, not profit. 

National hui resolution, Turangi ■ 

1.000 PEOPLE attended the national Maori hui at Hirangi 
marae. Turangi, on January 29. They represented major tribes 
in both islands as well as pan-Maori organisations. The follow¬ 
ing resolution was passed unanimously: 

“Because the government's proposal for the settlement of 
Treaty of Waitangi claims represents another fundamental 
breach of tino rangatiratanga, this hui rejects the government^ 
proposal for the settlement of Treaty of Waitangi claims includ¬ 
ing the fiscal envelope in its entirety.*’ 

“E whakahe ana te hui i tu ki Hirangi marae, i te kaupapa a te 
kawanatanga mo nga whakatutuki, me nga whakatau i 
whakaritea e ratau mo nga take raupatu whenua, a taonga hoki. 
tae atu ki te putea moni i whakaritea e te kawanatanga mo enei 
take." 
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news of the world 



Mass action beats 
French government 



French students took to the streets and, joined by striking teachers, 
forced the conservative government into a humiliating backdown 


MASS PROTESTS and 
strikes in France have 
forced another humili¬ 
ating defeat on the 
French government 
This is the fourth ma¬ 
jor defeat for the right 
wing government in a 
year. 

Teachers, nursery 
workers and lecturers 
struck for a day on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 to demand more 
money for education 
and to support a student 
revolt in the technical 
colleges. 

Around 100,000 peo¬ 
ple took to the streets 
across France, with 
20,000 on a demonstra¬ 
tion in Paris alone. 

The students were up 
in arms over a govern¬ 
ment plan to limit the 
chance of those at a 
technical college to go 
onto university. They de¬ 
clared strikes and boy¬ 
cotts of lectures and 
joined the February 7 
day of action to defend 


education. 

The students followed 
up with more protests on 
February 10. 

5,000 demonstrated 
against prime minister 
Edouard Balladur when 
he visited Nantes in the 
west of the country. 
2,000 marched in 
Clermont Fcrrand, 4,000 


in Grenoble and thou¬ 
sands more in towns 
from Aix-en-Provence 
to Toulouse. 

A shaken Balladur 
announced that he was 
dropping the plan for 
the technical colleges 
and would negotiate 
with student leaders . 

In the same week 


there was industrial ac¬ 
tion by airline workers, 
airport fire crews, Paris 
postal workers and some 
rail workers. 

Some pro*.:; ar.i T : 
commentators 2 * 
now worrying sbo, ^ 
the possibility of 
"hot summer" of pre¬ 
test in France. 


500,000 

German 

workers 

strike 

500,000 GERMAN 
engineering work¬ 
ers have staged 
walk-outs over pay 
in the last month, 
and hundreds of 
thousands more 
are to join “warn¬ 
ing strikes" in com¬ 
ing weeks. 

The giant IG j 
Metail Union has j 
threatened all-out 
strikes if employers 
don't make a pay of¬ 
fer. 

Fear of job losses 
has seen German 
metal workers ac¬ 
cept wage settle¬ 
ments below the 
inflation rate over 
the past few years. 

No benefit 

But now the gov- 
; *rnment is talking 
I about an economic 
upturn, company or¬ 
der books are full j 
and the employers j 
are making big prof- ! 
its - yet they don't 
want any benefits 
from this recovery 
going to workers. 

IG Metail Union 
leaders are claiming 
a 6 per cent wage 
rise. But the German 
government has im¬ 
posed costiy new 
taxes and metal em- j 
ployers are demand¬ 
ing clawbacks to 
fund any pay in¬ 
crease. 

The employers are 
threatening lock¬ 
outs if the warning 
strikes continue. 

Lockouts would ! 
be backed up by a ; 
law which denies so- i 
cial security benefits 
to workers laid off j 
during a dispute. 


End military links with butchers of East Timor 


by BARRY LEE 


AS REPORTS of murder, abduc¬ 
tion, torture and rape flow 
daily from East Timor, the 
Bolger government is stepping 
up military links with the Indo¬ 
nesian regime. 

The air forces of New Zealand 
and Indonesia are due to begin 
joist exercises in August. The head 
of Indonesia's air force, air chief 
marshall Rilo Pambudi, visited 
Aotearoa a few weeks ago as guest 
of the Defence Force. 

The Indonesian military are or¬ 
ganising the black shirt "ninja" 
gangs that roam the streets of Dili, 
capital of East Timor, terrorising 
pro-independence and pro-democ¬ 
racy activists 

There was a global outcry against 


the murder of six Timorese by In¬ 
donesian troops last month. After 
first claiming they were guerrillas, 
the army was finally forced to ad¬ 
mit they were civilians. 

The Indonesian navy has been 
boosted to 93 warships with the 
purchase of 39 vessels that used to 
belong to the former East Ger¬ 
many. Indonesian rear admiral 
Gofar Suwarno says his country 
needs 400 to 500 warships. 

The huge undersea oil reserves 


discovered in the Timor Gap arc at 
the heart of Indonesia's rapid ex¬ 
pansion of naval firepower. 

Australia has signed a treaty with 
Indonesia fox the joint exploitation 
of the Timor Gap oil. New Zealand 
is an interested party in this treaty 
because of out country's close rela¬ 
tionship with Australia. 

Pressure must be put on the 
National government to enrf 
military links with the butchers 
of East Timor. 


BANGLADESH GENERAL STRIKE 


JUTE WORKERS in 
Bangladesh began a 
strike on February 18 
to save the industry 
from IMF-decreed pri¬ 
vatisation. 

They were attacked 


by the state forc^ 
who killed four. 

This sparked a one- 
day general strike 
which shut down the 
whole country. 

Again, the state 


orces attacked, killing 
l *ght str-’-^n and jail¬ 
ing scor* . 

Workcis Federation 
president Tafazzul 
Hussain is calling for 
messages of support. 
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fetters 
the editor 


Agree? Disagree? Send a 
letter to: Socialist Worker, 
PO Box 8851, Auckland. 
Keep them brief, please. 


Rising of the young generation 


■ AT WAITANGI I 
witnessed a protest of 
considerable anger and 
frustration. 

As a young Maori 
worker, what worried 
me were elements of 
racism directed against 
Pakehas. This division by 
race can only hurt the 
movement 
Any soda I movement 
that wants radical 
change must fight the 
ruling class. 

□ ANDREW WALTON 
Hamilton 


■ DURING OUR smoko 
breaks my workmates 
and I had to endure the 
prattlings of our boss. 

He wants only his 
ideas in our minds. 

This led to us going 
into a corner of the 
factory for our smoko to 
talk without him on our 


THE FISCAL envelope has opened No more! We've had enough of our 
the door to all the other concerns land being ripped off. Fight! Fight! 
of ordinary Maori - education, jails. Stand up and fight, 
health and so on. It’s kin kaha to all our people. 

, .. . . ... We’re not selling our mokopuna 

s «'"9 th ' nsi "9 »' the and »hakap a pa 
young generation. o martial NEWTON 

Our neonle are savine: No more! Rotorua 


Hierarchical 

1 RECENTLY visited 


Toyota, a plant whose 
Japanese team system is 
touted as lending itself to 
a more satisfied, motivated 
workforce. 

I found the names of 
managers and leading 
hands had been changed to 
group leaders and team 
leaders, but the sy stem was 
as hierarchical as 
anywhere. 

The management insists 
on the right to manage, 
and maintains that 
responsibility for discipline 
must lie with them. 

Workers are being 
conned into accepting the 
Japanese team system 
which most would reject 
were unions not being used 
to sell them the idea. 

□ TONY HAINES 
Auckland 


Undemocratic sacking of board 


TOMORROW'S Schools 
was accompanied by 
the ideology of small 
government, fiscal 
control and entry of 
private enterprise into 
public education. 

This led to the abolition 
of local Education Boards 
and the downsizing of the 
Eduction Department, 
which then became the 
Ministry of Education. 

National continued 
Labour's agenda with 
dezoning and “enterprise 
education* 4 - that is. 
allowing industry to 
directly enter, and control, 
educational processes 
within schools. 


Redistribution of 
educational decision 
making power to schools is 
a joke. The capitalist state 
perceives itself as 
“manager ' of an education 
corporation* 4 . 

Thus the capitalist state, 
in the form of the minister 
of education -*crvenedin 
Nga Tapuw?c College to 
pcotect •mainstream*’ 
(read: Pakeha) education 
from a Maori Board of 
Trustees (read: pesky 
Maori radicals). 

Clearly, things at Nga 
Tapuwae were not great. 
However, the’ 

undemocratic sacking of a 
democratically elected 


board should not be lost in 
the debate over possible 
solutions to the college's 
problems. 

Do not be fooled by 
simple notions of the 
Tolling back of the state* 4 
and “decentralisation* 4 . 

The capitalist state 
exercises as much - if not 
more - control over 
education than ever 
before. 

The state, however, has 
been able to relieve itself 
of responsibility over 
educational outcomes by 
blaming the schools for 
poor results. 

□ B., Wellington 


backs. 

Of course the boss 
doesn't like this. I've 
been questioned why I 
caused “disharmony* 
among his workers. 

My reply was that 
workers need unity as a 
class. 

□ GARRY 
Hamilton 

■ THANK YOU for your 
support of Gay Oakes. 

Gay's campaign is 
progressing well. 

We are organising 
public meetings here In 
Christchurch. 

We are also compiling 
a submission to the 
Parole Board seeking 
Gay's release on 
compassion grounds. 

□ KATHLEEN MB-LS 
Christchurch 
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National structure, planned 
campaigns, regular meetings 


ty GRANT MORGAN 
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Why you should join the socialists 
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Socialism 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which 
generates inequality, 
crisis and war. 

Although workers 
create society's wealth 
it is controlled by the 



where 


we 


stand 


ruling class for its own 
selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of 
social wealth and 
democratically plans its 
production and 
distribution to meet 
human needs, not 
private profits. This will 
eliminate all dass 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries 
such as China and Cuba, 
just like the former 
Soviet Union and the 
Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with 
sodalism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of 
workers against every 
dictatorial stalinist 
ruling dass. 

Revolution not 
reformism 
The present system 
cannot be reformed to 
end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to 
what Alliance, Labour 
and union leaders 
daim. It must be 
overthrown by the 
working class 

Capitalism's 

parliament army, police 
and judiciary protect 
the ruling class. These 
institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by 
the working class. 


To pave the way to 
socialism the working 
class needs a new kind 
of state - a democratic 
workers state based on 
workers coundls and 
workers militia. 

Internationalism 

Workers in every 
country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the 
struggle for sodalism is 
global. 

We campaign for 
solidarity with workers 
in other countries. We 
fight racism and 
imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national 
liberation struggles. 

We are 

internationalists 
because socialism 
depends on spreading 
working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

Liberation from 
oppression 
We fight for 
democratic rights. We - 
oppose the oppression 
of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, 
lesbians and gays. 

Alt forms of 
oppression are used to 
divide the working 
class. 

We support the right 


of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their 
own defence. Their 
liberation is essential to 
socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
We support the struggle 
for Maori self 
determination. 

The governments 
approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a 
Maori elite while doing 
little for working ciass 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved 
within capitalism. It will 
only become a reality 
with the establishment 
of a workers state. 

Revolutionary party 

To achieve sodalism the 
most militant sections 
of the working class 
have to be organised 
Into a mass 
revolutionary sodalist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building s^ch 
a party through 
involvement in the day- 
to-day struggles of 
workers and the 
oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in 
the struggle for 
working class self¬ 
emancipation . 

We need to revitalise 
the unions with a rank- 
and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas 
and want to fight for 
sodalism, then join us. 



| □ I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation | 
| □ I want more information about membership 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


Union/campus 


Send to: SWO, PO Box 8851, Auckland 



"Ptiilosopliers 
have merely 
interpreted 
the world. 

The point is 
to change it." 
- Karl Marx 


socialist activity 


20% membership 
rise in first 3 weeks 

BEFORE THE first issue of Socialist Worker has hit 
the streets, the Socialist Workers Organisation has 
already experienced a 20 per cent increase m 
membership since the founding conference on 
February 4 and 5. 

In the Tunbc riands area eight have joined whilst 
Dunedin has gained three, Auckland and Wellington 
two each, and Waikato and Christchurch have one 
new member each. 

Six joined the Timberlands branch at a recent 
meeting, and the branch's involvement in the Rotorua 
march against the fiscal envelope led to several new 
people coming to their next meeting, where two 
joined. 

In Dunedin, ten joined the Socialist Worker Student 
Club at the university - more than last year when 
Clubs Day followed big student protests against 
tertiary fees. 

Socialist students at Christchurch and Auckland 
have signed up new members for their campus clubs 
before the Clubs Day launches. 


SWO branch meetings 

- all welcome 


AUCKLAND 7pm every Tuesday at the Socialist 
Centre, 86 Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 6343 984. 

□ Feb 28 Will the fiscal envelope deliver justice? 

□ Mar 7 t< krvusr. *%iiw ; barrier to socialism? 

□ Mar 14 How can we :♦ i Right? 

WAIKATO 7pm every S;. jnd Tuesday. Phone Ross in 
Hamilton 84^6 302 or v helc in Huntly 8289 019. 

□ Mar 11 Tee new soa* **-. organisation: what we’re 
doing in 1995. 

□ Mar 25 The relationship between the races: where 
does the fiscal envelope fit in? 

TIMBERLANDS 7pm every second Tuesday at 
Apumoana marae. Phone Beroie 3459 852 or Martial 
3574 536 in Rotorua. 

□ Mar 7 History of dass and party. 

WELLINGTON 7.30pm every second Monday at 
People's Resource CentTC, 2 Luke Lane (off Te Aro 
Park). Phone Gordon 3877 380. 

□ Mar 6 What do we mean by socialism? 

□ Mar 20 How do we get to socialism? 

CHRISTCHURCH 7.30pm at Hotel Workers Union 
Hall 127 Lichfield St. Phone Roy 3844 681. 

□ Mar 8 WhoS benefiting from the recovery? 

DUNEDIN 7.30pm every Thursday at the Clubs & 
Societies Building, 84 Albany St. Phone Brian or 
laurel 4736 047. 

□ Mar 2 Who's benefiting from the recovery? 

C Mar 9 Why axe Maori fighting the fiscal envelope? 
P Mar 16 Building tne figbtback against tertiary fees. 

OTHER p‘ r %S The Socialist Workers Organisation 
also has m*' • hers and supporters in Napier, Kawera*!, 
Raglan, Palmerston North, Timaru and the West 
Coast. They can be contacted through the Socialist 
Centre in Auckland (09) 6343 984. 
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comment 


Corporate warriors and 
Maori workers 


IN THE AREA of health, 
Maori possess the high¬ 
est child mortality rate 
and lowest life expect¬ 
ancy. 

In education we have 
the highest secondary 
school drop-out rate and 
the lowest level of cduca 
tional achievement. 

Maori have the second 
highest level of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country. 

We make up the largest 
proportion of social wel¬ 
fare recipients and prison 
inmates. 

Maori workers and ben¬ 
eficiaries have been re¬ 
peatedly hammered by the 
pro-boss policies of the 
National government. 

But these repressive 
policies haven’t impacted 
on all Maori equally. 

Profits 

A small number of 
Maori business owners 
haw made huge profits at 
the expense of ordinary 
Maori workers whose pay 
packets and job conditions 
have been under constant 
•attack by government and 
employers. 

Some Maori leaders 
have actively promoted 
the pro-business initia¬ 
tive of the "New Corpo¬ 
rate Warriors". 

This emphasises success 
in the business world as a 
means of achieving Maori 
equality with Pakeha. 

These corporate warri 
ors have urged Maori to 
come out of ‘‘grievance 
mode” and into ‘'develop¬ 
ment mode”. 

This may be fine for 
Maori bosses and iheir 
Pakeha counterparts be¬ 
cause things have never 
been so good for them. 

However, there is a very 
different reality for the 
majority of Maori who are 
workers and beneficiaries. 


The profits of Maori 
and Pakeha bosses have 
been substantially boosted 
by National’s repressive 
policies, such as the Em¬ 
ployment Contracts Act, 
the cutting of social wel¬ 
fare benefits and the in¬ 
troduction of user pays 
education and health. 

Stole 

Remember, these 
Maori business leaders 
have supported a govern¬ 
ment that stole from the 
incomes of Maori and 
Pakeha workers and ben¬ 
eficiaries to increase prof¬ 
its for the bosses. 

That’s the nasty truth of 
how National has financed 
the economic recovery. It's 
a recovery shared by 
Maori business owners, 
but a disaster for Maori 
workers and beneficiaries. 

Those Maori involved 
in the Sealord deal col¬ 
lected a profitable return 
for their wheeling and 
dealing in Wellington, but 
the results will be disas¬ 
trous for future genera¬ 
tions of Maori. 

Anyone who doesn’t 
make a class analysis is 
at a loss to explain why 
the Maori elite have 
done so well when 
quite clearly the major¬ 
ity of Maori are suffer¬ 
ing. 

There are class divi¬ 
sions in Maori society. 
Maori bosses - like their 
Pakeha counterparts - 
have a compelling interest 
in maximising their prof¬ 
its. while Maori workers 
have a compelling interest 
in maximising their wages. 

The pursuit of profit 
and the suffering inflicted 
on Maori workers and 
beneficiaries is entirely 
consistent with the class 
interests of the Maori 
elite. 


■ EVAN POATA-SMITH 


That’ll be the 


'OH, THEY call It stormy Mon¬ 
day...” goes the old blues song. 

And a stormy Monday it was 
when the Maori protesters got 
stuck in at Waitangi. 

A lasting memory of the 
event is the image of prime 
minister Bolger, white faced 
with impotent rage, yelling 
back at the protesters. 

Strange to see Bolger, the 
great republican, getting so 
upset at missing a 
speech from the 
Queen's repre¬ 
sentative and 
seeing the Union 
Jack trampled. 

Bolger was still 
smarting a week 
later when he 
addressed the 
Auckland Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. 

Waitangi Day has got to go, the 
PM told them. 

We should look for an 
"appropriate" new name for 
the country's National Oay, he 
said. 

Changing the name is a futile 
attempt to push the problems 
under the carpet. 

8ut it will be interesting to 
see what "appropriate" names 
come up, especially if Bolger 
gets suggestions from the types 
he usually takes notice of. 

There's sure to be strong 
support in the cabinet for 
"Economic Recovery Day", 
while the Business Roundtable 
will be tossing up between 
"Privatisation Day" and "Em¬ 
ployment Contracts Day". 


day 

ACT is likely to mount an 
expensive TV campaign on 
behalf of "Unfinished Business 
Day", or more simply, 
"RogerDay". 

Then again there's bound to 
be some in the National Party 
keen to use the opportunity to 
crawl back into the good books 
of the United States. 

They could think laterally 
and suggest that as February 6 
is Reagan's 
birthday we 
could call it 
"RonaldDay". Or 
try and cover all 
the cultural and 
political bases by 
making it 
"Ronald 

McDonald Day". 

Anyway, you 
can see what a 
dog's breakfast we're likely to 
get if it's left up to the powers- 
that-be to rename Waitangi 
Day after the stuff they hold 
dear. 

So It's probably best for the 
government to leave the name 
of the day as it is and get on 
with other business - like 
properly addressing the very 
real grievances of the Maori 
people. 

Not just the top Maori elite, 
but the majority of working 
class Maori currently suffering 
from institutionalised racism, 
poverty, disease, unemploy¬ 
ment and exploitation. 

The Nats can be expected to 
pick up this challenge on 
"Flying Pigs Day". 




Young and old unite on Rotorua march ageimt the fiscal envelope 
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working class history 


The Growing Anger 



When union secretary Bill Andersen was jailed in 1974, thousands of 
workers walked off the job without being told. Their demonstration 
filled Auckland's main street. This illustrated the confident militancy 
of workers In the 1970s. We're now heading in that direction ag. in. 

1970s militancy: the fire last time 


OVER THE PAST 25 years there have bee" tr-'ee 
stages in the struggles of workers and tr.e re¬ 
pressed. 

The period of upturn lasted from 19SS :e fe 1 
late 1970s. 

The period of downturn ran from the a:e 
1970s to 1989. 

Now we're in the third stage- a pence of 
transition from downturn to upturn. 

BRIAN ROPER draws the lessons for today 


Period of transition 


France, May 1968; hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of stu¬ 
dents occupied the 
universities and ten million 
workers staged history's 
biggest general strike. 

Waves of strikes then 
swept across Europe. 

The 1974 British Miners 
Strike brought down the 
Tory government. 

There was also a major 
revival of the movements 
of the oppressed: ever 
greater numbers fought 

The 1980's: 

The 1980s saw a downturn 
in the level of worker and 
student activism. 

Strikes in Aotearoa were 
mostly defensive - to de¬ 
fend, rather than improve, 
wages and conditions. 

Right wing govern¬ 
ments, such as Thatcher's in 
Britain and Reagan’s in the 
US, came to power around 
the world. 

In N2 the Labour gov¬ 
ernment launched an anti¬ 
worker, free market 
programme which National 
is now continuing. 

The balance of class 
forces shifted in favour of 
employers. 

As unemployment rose 


against the US invasion of 
Vietnam, racism, women's 
oppression, the oppression 
of gays and lesbians and en¬ 
vironmental destruction. 

A generation of young 
workers and students be¬ 
came aware of their collec¬ 
tive power: 

They realized that when 
enough people join to¬ 
gether in struggle it’5 possi¬ 
ble to change the world 

In Aotearoa from the 
late 1960s onwards there 


and unions suffered de¬ 
feats, many workers be¬ 
came demoralized. 

The confidence of the 
rank-and-file to act inde¬ 
pendently of conservative 
onion officials and take 
wildcat strike action largely 
disappeared. 

Bosses became increas¬ 
ing daring in their attacks 
on workers. In New Zea¬ 
land the Employers Fed 
eration and Business 
Roundtable started to push 
for the Employment Con¬ 
tracts Act. 

This climate created real 
difficulties for socialists. 
Many refused to face the 
reality that during the 


was a similar upsurge. 

Rank-and-file union 
militancy forced the au¬ 
thorities to reverse their 
1968 nil wage order. 

The strike waves of 
1969-70, 1973 and 1976-77 
were driven from below. 

Workers confidence in 
their collective strength 
had a dramatic impact. 
Bosses and successive La¬ 
bour and National govern¬ 
ments were forced onto the 
back foot. 


1980s workers were losing, 
not winning. 

And many socialists be¬ 
lieved tha: ihc stalinist re¬ 
gimes in Europe 
constituted ‘really existing 
socialism". Hence for many 
on both the Right and the 
Left, the fall of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989 represented 
"the death of socialism". 

But the sister organiza¬ 
tions of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Organization (SWO) in 
places like Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia held their ground. 

And when the Berlin 
Wall came down it merely 
con finned our view that the 
stalinist regimes w r ere state 
capitalist. 


Far from the beginning of 
the 1990s heralding the fi¬ 
nal victory of capitalism, it 
saw an upsurge in workers 
struggle around the world. 

The Los Angeles riot. 
Massive protests against 
the poll tax and pit closures 
in Britain. Strikes and pro¬ 
tests across Europe, includ¬ 
ing a general strike 
involving 10 million work¬ 
ers in Italy last November. 
These are just some exam¬ 
ples of the rise of working 
class struggle during the 
1990s. 

In New Zealand, tf 
Employment Contracts A* 
was a major defeat for th» 
union movement. Strike 
tivily felt to a very low 
level. But during 1993 and 
1994 it started to pick up 
again. 

Just as workers overseas 
have started to fight back 
against the attacks of 
bosses and their right-wing 
governments, so too in New 
Zealand workers, students 
and Maori have begun to 
fight back on an increasing 
scale during the 1990s. 

The upturn in struggle 
has been hesitant. 

Some groups of workers 
have won important victo¬ 
ries. such as the Mitsubishi 
workers, seafarers and 
Telecom workers. Other 
groups have experienced 
defeats, such as the 
Kinleith workers and Yel¬ 
low Bus drivers. 

A nd many workers are 
act yet confident enough tc 
take strike a* m. 

As leadir/. British social¬ 
ist Tony Oiff puts it, the re¬ 
covery in workers struggle 
is uneven. “It is not simply 
up and up. After a long pe¬ 


riod of sickness of the 
movement you don’t get re¬ 
cuperation easily. If you 
have been in bed for six 
months because of illness 
you don't get up and run 
the marathon ” 

At the same time, the 
level of anger below -, 
amongst workers, students, 
Maori and other oppressed 
groups - is much greater 
now than it was during me 
1980s. 

This means that explo¬ 
sive struggles can take 
place very suddenly. And 
•here is a slow but steady 
revival in the willingness of 
rank-and-file unionists to 
go into struggle. 


"Explosive 
struggles 
can take 
place very 
quickly" 


Socialists must connect 
with this anger and con¬ 
stantly argue for the next 
step forward, as well as 
highlighting the knits be¬ 
tween the various struggles 
We must argue for i 
rank and file movement 
revitalize the unions* 

And we must build a 
mass revolutionary socialist 
workers party for the dx^ 
when the struggle really 
takes off, as it did tn France 
during the revolutionary 
days of May 1968. 


downturn in struggle 
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reviews: film, television, theatre 


One oldie, one goodie, one malfunction 


by BARRY BROWN 


THREE MOVIES to 
look out for. 

The Wages of Fear is 
a famous French-Ital- 
ian movie made in 1954 
that's currently doing 
the rounds of the art- 
houses. 

An American oil- 
mining company in 
Venezuela needs two 
truck loads of horrifi¬ 
cally unstable nitro¬ 
glycerine to be 
transported across a 
night-and a day of hell¬ 
ish roads. 

Union labour won't 
do the job, so four 
dead-beats are hired. 
It’s edge-of-the-seat 
stuff, a relentless por¬ 
trayal of greed and des¬ 
peration and stars the 
late Yves Montand, 
long-time member of 
the French Communist 
Party. 

By way of total con 
tiast. The Sum of Us is 
a small Aussie movie 
about the relationship 
between a working 
class widower and his 
footy-playing plumber 
son. They live alone, 
taking the piss out of 
each other, looking af¬ 
ter each other. 

The old man feels itY 
time they both found 
marriage partners. The 
twist to the story' is that 
the lad is gay and the 
old man accepts this 
and wants to help the 
lad find Mr Right. 

When it’s crude, it’s 
very funny; when it’s 
cosy, it’s a wee bit irri¬ 
tating. 

The Last Tatloo is a 

local film dealing in 
part with the unique 
power that trade union 
bosses exercised in 
New Zealand during 
the Second World War 
(a character coyly 
named “Joseph Patrick 
Cam>ir appeared 
unadoyned in the origi¬ 
nal script as “Pintan 
Patrick Walsh”). 


The setting is Wel¬ 
lington in 1943 (though 
mainly filmed in 
Dunedin) with Ameri¬ 
can Gls flooding the 
streets and brothels, a 
genera) election unmi 
neat and a rebellious 
First Echelon back on 
furlough from the 
Western Desert. 

The movie follows a 
Health Department 
nurse trying to track 
down a particularly 
virulent strain of VD 
and stumbling on a 
conspiracy between 
American top brass 
and corrupt union 
leaders. 

It's a disappointing 
malfunction, the con¬ 
voluted plot getting in 
the way of character, 
suspense and credib¬ 
ility. 



Leading Labour Party politician Ralph 
Simpson (Martyn Sanderson) being black¬ 
mailed by union leader James Patrick Carroll 
(John Barry) in The Last Tattoo 


Big business applause 


by BARRY BROWN 

THERE’S A tradi¬ 
tion of writers, ac¬ 
tors and artists 
lending their talents 
to the Left, particu¬ 
larly during periods 
of intense class 
struggle. 

Currently, though, 
the artistic rebellion, 
such as it is, seems to 
be pretty apolitical: 
“Free yourself! Be 
an artist!” 


'There ain't 
no counter¬ 
culture. 
Everything 
ends up sold 
across the 
counter." 


Round Auckland, 
one of the most-talked- 
aboul theatre groups 
was Mike Mizrahi's In¬ 
side Out Theatre Com¬ 
pany. 

Their adaptation of 
Thomas Manns The 
Holy Sinner, per 
formed a few years 
back inside a massive, 
derelict warehouse 
down by the wharves 
and then taken to Wel¬ 
lington, was greeted 
with wild acclamation 
and huge, youthful au¬ 
diences. 

They followed it up 
with works by Brecht 
and Carson McCuilers 
and began wTiting their 
own material. 

Where are they 

COW'? 

As the Arts Council 
cut back on their grants 
- in line with the think¬ 
ing that has drained 
our education and 
health systems - the 
company became im¬ 
poverished. 

They turned away 
from the theatre and 


began being courted by 
Big Business, who 
know a good act when 
they see one (or hear 
about it). 

Mike Mizrahi and 
Inside Out now do lav¬ 
ish. massively funded 
“presentations’' and 
“opening spectacles” 
for commercial firms. 

They did the show 
that accompanied the 
advertising industry’s 
1994 awards. 

They did the show, 
just before the summer 
break, that rolled up 
the curtain on Sky Tel¬ 
evision’s new Orange 
Channel. 

Sure, they still get 
sensational reviews - 
but the reviews are in 
the business papers, 
the NBR and the Inde 
pendent. 

“There ain’t no 
counter-culture.” a 
friend used to say to 
me back in the days 
when a lot of people ar¬ 
gued there was. “Eve¬ 
rything ends up sold 
across the counter” 


Lotto for 
the rich 

by BARRY BROWN 

THE VIEWING highlight 
for many working people 
(and even more so the unem¬ 
ployed) is not Shortland 
Street or the Sunday night 
movie, but Lotto on TV2, 
Saturday nights at 8. 

The little balls roll out of the 
cage and you become a million¬ 
aire. Well, that’s the dream. The 
odds do tend to be against it. 

The great majority of people 
who take tickets in Lotto arc the 
poor. Of course. Lotto is pa¬ 
raded as the solution to their 
problems. 

For the rich, what s a million 
bucks? It's the mere consultancy 
fee for flogging off bits and 
pieces once owned by the state. 

What this means is that the 
rich miss out on the excitement 
of it all. Instead of sitting thrilled 
around the telly on Saturday 
nights, they’re doing whatever it 
is they do in Rcmucra and 
Karori and the Cashmere Hills - 
and feeling bored. 

A commentator in the British 
Socialist Worker has come up 
with a solution to this dilemma 
facing our poor little rich folk. 

There should be a second 
Lotto. 

This second Lotto would be 
for the rich only - and compul¬ 
sory. 

The winner of this Lotto 
would have to pay for all the 
prizes in the first 

So Sir Ron and Sir Bob and 
Sir Michael would sit around on 
the edge of their seats like the 
rest of us on Saturday nights, 
screaming out for a pencil so 
(hey could write the numbers 
down and check their tickets and 
see if they have to fork out a mil¬ 
lion bucks to a couple of nurses 
in Otaia and the family of some 
unemployed railway worker in 
Napier. 

New Zealand would once 
again become a nation with a 
common endeavour, and the 
government would have millions 
more in Lotto money. 

Perhaps readers should clip 
this proposal out and forward it 
to Helen Clark who is said to be 
desperate for pobey. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Hospital protest forces 
government retreat 
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KAfTAIA 

6,000 marchers flooded the main 
street to protect their hospital, 
whose services are threatened by a 
government-inspired "review". 

The February 9 march was easily the 
biggest ever seen in Kaitaia. 

Young and old. Maori and Pakeha. 
women and men were united in their de¬ 
termination to send a clear message to 
the local health authority and the minis¬ 


ter of health - “Hands off our hospital!” 

Just three days later, Jenny Shipley 
backed away from her previous hard 
line advocacy of downgrading and clos 
ing rural hospitals. She told a medical 
conference in Wbakatane that rural hos¬ 
pitals would continue to be important. 

The sheer scale of the Kaitaia demon¬ 
stration. following on from similar pro¬ 
tests in other small towns, has forced the 
government to back pedal a little. 


Mill trouble 


Honour pickets says contract 

GLENBROOK and CANADA 


KAWERAU 

Three boilermakers locked 
out by Tasman Pulp & Pa¬ 
per are back on the job af¬ 
ter their union won an 
interim court injunction. 

They had received lots 
of support from other un¬ 
ionists during their infor¬ 
mation picket at the plant. 

Now the company is go¬ 
ing back to court in a bid 
to overturn the injunction 
and lock them out again 
for refusing to accept a pay 
cut of $6,000 a year. 

While union secretary 
Harold Appleton doesn't 
think the mill workers are 
yet able to take the often 
sive against the company, 
he believes that "we arc 
blunting the edge of their 
big knife*. 


Glenbrook steel workers 
are debating how to op¬ 
pose BHP’s increasing use 
of outside contractors and 
the related demand for the 
loss oH 50 permanent jobs. 

The legal strategy of the 
Engineers Union has just 
delivered an arbitration 
verdict favourable to 
workers. But this will only 
buy time before the bosses 
find another way to cut 
staff. 

Workers at Fletcher 
Challenge Canada have 
shown how to defeat their 
employer's drive towards 
labour casualisation. 

Canadian mill workers 
went on strike in Decem¬ 
ber, forcing the boss to 
minimise contractor use 


and giving unions regula¬ 
tory powers over them. 

In addition, the com¬ 
pany bad to agree to this 
contract clause: 

••Contractors employ¬ 
ees shall honour all legal 
picket lines at the mill site. 
Failure to do so shall result 
in disqualification from fu¬ 
ture access to the mill site 
for the terra of the con¬ 
tract. A contractor will not 
be allowed on the raiR site 
if it has a current, demon¬ 
strated practice of crossing 
legal picket lines.” 

The lesson is dear. BHP 
workers need to rely on a 
strategy of collective ac¬ 
tion. A strike puts more 
fear into the boss than a 
hundred legal cases. 


Teachers vote for strike 


NATIONWIDE 

Primary and kinder¬ 
garten teachers are 
gearing up for a strike 
on March 1-2 as we go 
to press. 

Union president Helen 
Duncan, said teachers are 
“furious” over the gov¬ 
ernment’s refusal to im¬ 
plement pay parity with 
secondary teachers. 

“They are prepared for 
long-term industrial ac¬ 


tion.'’ iie reported. 

A national delegates 
hui in February supported 
a further strike if their 
pay claims weren't met. 

The State Services 
Commission has been 
told to lift its pay offer. 

This is a clear sign of 
government weakness. If 
teachers stay united and 
stick it to the government, 
they can win all of their 
demands. 


Students protest fees hike 


AUCKLAND 

Within hours of 
Lockwood Smith's an¬ 
nouncement of tertiary 
fee hikes, 25 students 
occupied the Education 
Ministry office. 

The students wanted 
to show that the fee in¬ 
crease isn't the -dead 
issue" that Smith 
claimed it to be. 

The occupiers left 
peacefully after the ar¬ 
rival of three cop vans. 

Two days later, stu¬ 
dents climbed onto the 

Blockade 

BULLER 

Angry Buller sawmillers 
have blockaded a logging 
road to stop rimu logs leav¬ 
ing their district and raking 
their jobs with them, 

The mill workers are up¬ 
set that Timberiands West 
Coast, a state-owned enter¬ 
prise. has awarded the rimu 
felling contract to a sawmill 
outside the region 

They say this breaches a 
1986 government accord 
supposed to maintain a 
viable sawmilling industry 
in Buller until 2006. 

But the accord was made 
conditional on the opera 
tioo of “market forces”, 
which introduced a loop¬ 
hole big enough for a log 
ging truck to drive through. 

The blockade has put 
pressure on the govern 
ment to make a U-turn. 

The miiuf .r for state- 
owned enter: rises said on 
February 20 that he was 
considering an official in¬ 
quiry into Timberiands 
rimu tendering process. 


top of the National 
Party HQ and dropped a 
huge banner over the 
front of the building. 
Passing motorists 
sounded their horns in 
support 

The protest ended af¬ 
ter a large contingent 
of cops ordered them 
off the roof. 

Demonstrate 
against ACT 

AUCKLAND 

6.40pm, Mon 13 March 
Logan Campbell Centre 
(opp. Greenlane Hosp.) 
Organised by CounterACT 


WHERE’S THE 

ACTION? 

ON 2 September 1994, 
CTU president Ken 
Douglas advocated a 
combined trade union 
campaign to fight for 
big pay rises. 

He said unions 
should break the law if 
necessary to obtain the 
contracts they want. 

But no observable 
practical steps have yet 
been taken by the head 
of the Council of Trade 
Unions to mobilise 
workers around a 
united pay campaign. 

Dating from lus 
speech, there still 

no action 
from Ken after 

179 days 
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Police hide while hui 
rejects fiscal envelope 



Confident marchers in Rotorua 


ROTORUA 

A march against the fis¬ 
cal envelope doubled in 
size to 400 before it got 
to the Te Arawa hui 
which rejected Nation¬ 
al's treaty proposals. 

The February 15 
march was mostly com¬ 
posed of Maori. It was 
notable for drawing to¬ 
gether rangilahi (youth) 
and kaumatua (elders) in 
a significant displ;:\ of 
united Maori opposition 
to the fiscal envelope. 

Some wore T-shirts 
with the words “Tino 
rangatiratanga - Maori 
independence". 

Others carried ban¬ 
ners like “Maon land is 
not for sale”, “Down 
with the Crown" and 
“Maori sovereignty". 

Maori wardens let the 
marchers onto Ohinc 
mutu marae, venue of 
the hui between cabinet 
ministers and Te Arawa, 
after they agreed to lay 
down their banners. 


Uniformed police 
were banned from the 
marae by tribal elders. 
But plain clothes police 
were very much in evi¬ 
dence at strategic points. 

A 100- strong squad ot 
police, some dressed in 


riot gear, hid about 300 
metres from the marae 
behind a large concrete 
wall in a carpark. There 
they remained while 
cabinet ministers were 
told to “return the fiscal 
envelope to sender”. 


First ruling against political discrimination 


AUCKLAND 

The Human Rights Com¬ 
mission found that Yel¬ 
low Bus driver Kevin 
O'Dea had been “dis¬ 
criminated against by the 
company on the grounds 
of political opinion". 

This is the first ruling 
against political discrimi¬ 
nation under new clauses 
of the Human Rights Act. 

O'Dea, a member of 
the Socialist Workers 
Organisation, had been 
playing a prominent role 
in building union resist 
ance to the YBC's massive 
1992 wage cuts. 

YBC bosses objected to 
him distributing a social¬ 
ist leaflet to YBC workers. 

It called for "strikes 
and pickets and protests" 
against the “low wages, 


bad conditions and lack 
of union rights" faced by 
YBC workers, as well as 
"solidarity actions with 
other workers who're 
fighting back against the 
Coniracts Act". 

In a reference to YBC 
chief executive Barry 
Turley, the leaflet said: 
"Let's stick It to Turley. 
Let's stand united as a 
workforce. Let's get or¬ 
ganised to claw back 
what we lost in 1992. 
It's payback time." 

YBC management dis¬ 
ciplined O'Dea for drstrib 
uting this leaflet. This 
took the form of "verbal 
counselling". 

But on January 10 the 
Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion ruled that the V BC 
discriminated against 


O'Dea "on the grounds 
of political opinion". 

Talks are underway to 
work out the final settle¬ 
ment between O'Dea and 
the company. 

This landmark decision 
has grown out of persist¬ 
ent work by O'Dea and 
his fellow socialists to or¬ 
ganise YBC workers on 
the ground and over¬ 
come the demoralisation 
of contract defeats. 

There has been nation¬ 
wide media interest in 
the case. 

In the words of O'Dea: 
"This ruling will make it 
easier tor all workers and 
their delegates to stand 
up against employer 
pressure and to organise 
strong, democratic un¬ 
ions on the job." 


All reports must be in by 5pm, 
Wednesday 8 March 


Moisting a new flag 


WAITANGI 

Embarrassed by the 
support Tai Tokerau 
elders gave to Te 
Kawariki's protests 

against the fiscal enve¬ 
lope, the deputy prime 
minister cancelled 

Waitangi Day's formal 
ceremony at dusk. 

This bombshell fol¬ 
lowed a day of vigorous 
but peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions by 800 people. In a 
traditional insult, a Maori 
activist bared his tattooed 
buttocks at Cath Tizard, 
the governor-general. 

Another trampled the 
New Zealand flag during 
the prime ministers 
speech, causing Bolger to 
furiously declare that “it 
takes no courage” to “dis¬ 


honour the flag”. 

After a short scuffle 
between a government of¬ 
ficial and Te Kawariki 
leader Hone Harawiia, a 
squad of uniformed police 
moved in to make arrests, 
but they were physically 
seen off the marae by a 
crowd of protesters. 

In the late afternoon, 
Te Kawariki supporters 
hoisted their own ensigns 
on the Waitangi flagpole 
in place of the three offi¬ 
cial flags. 

This symbolised the 
overwhelming mood of 
opposition to the govern¬ 
ment and the system. 

Afterwards the partici¬ 
pants were elated, many 
expressing feelings of 
freedom and strength. 


The blanket is returned 


OPOTIKI 

Tuhoe activist Tame Iti re¬ 
turned a blanket to cabi¬ 
net minister Doug 
Graham and asked for 
the return of Maori land. 

This satire on last cen¬ 
tury's alienation of Maori 
land took place on Terere 
marae at tne second of a 
series of hui to discuss the 
fiscal envelope. It cap¬ 
tured the imagination of 
many of the 1,000 people 
there. 

In a stinging attack on 
the fiscal envelope, iti 
said National's broken 
promises were today be¬ 


ing written on an electric 
blanket with a felt pen. 

Afterwards, Graham 
subtly condemned such 
up front opposition. He 
claimed to understand 
the "pain" of Maori, but 
said the only way for¬ 
ward was "forgiveness* 
- "not hatred". 

But no amount of gov¬ 
ernment "sweet talk" 
could mask the united 
opposition of Maori at 
the hui. All of the more 
than 20 speakers, young 
and cld, radical and con¬ 
servative, rejected the fis¬ 
cal envelope. 


Kaumatua flats struggle 


NORTHLAND 

Whilst the government 
says it wants to settle 
Maori grievances, a state- 
owned enterprise is busy 
creating new injustices. 

Housing NZ has raised 
the interest rates for 
kaumatua (old people's) 
flats on Northland marae. 

This is forcing marae 
trustees to raise the rents 
on these flats. In the worst 
case, the rent rose from 
$49 to $150 a week. 

Northland Maori say 
Housing NZ's interest 
rises break an old promise 
by Maon Affairs. 


At a February 18 meet¬ 
ing on Te Rapunga 
marae, Waiomio, 60 peo¬ 
ple decided to form a col¬ 
lective to fight the issue 

They told Housing NZ 
officials to reinstate the 
former interest charges. 

Supporters came to the 
hui from areas outside 
Northland. 

According to inside 
sources, the minister of 
housing is very disturbed 
that the issue has spread 
beyond Northland Maori. 

The government is 
clearly worried about the 
struggle spreading. 
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Education fightback 


WE CAN WIN! 


THINGS TO DO 



THERE ARE three 
things students 
need to do right 
away: 

Get involved in 
your Education 
Action Group - 
push for student 
strikes and 
occupations of key 
university 
buildings. 


Make sure your 
EAG leadership is 
democratically 
elected and 
recallable. 


Pass these 
resolutions at your 
next Student 
General Meeting: 

(1) “We call on the 
NZ University 
Students Association to 
launch a nationally 
coordinated campaign of 
direct action to stop fee 
increases and fight for 
everyone's right to free 
education.* 


students association to put 
pressure on our university 
council to boycott fee 
increases. If our council 
wont listen, our students 
association is to call a 
student strike to stop 


(2) *We call on our these increases.* 


by ANDREW GEDDIS 


WHEN HE announced 
the latest rise in tertiary 
fees the education 
minister declared: 
“While student protests 
would still occur from 
time to time, tertiary 
funding was now a dead 
issue 

These words will haunt 
Lockwood Smith. 

In France, thousands of 
students took to the streets 
in February to protest 
against their government's 
proposal to increase 
tuition fees. They joined 
with hundreds of 
thousands of striking 
school teachers who were 
demanding more staff, 
higher pay and better 
conditions. 

This unity between 
students and teachers 
forced the French 
government to back down 
and scrap its user pays 
plan. 

In New Zealand we 
have the opportunity to do 
likewise. On March 1 and 
2, primary teachers are 
striking in protest at the 
government’s refusal to 
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grant them pay parity with 
secondary teachers. 

We should be on the 
streets supporting the 
teachers in their strike, and 
at the same time 
demanding that all 
education be made freely 
available. 

Student marches are 
necessary, but most 
attention is paid when we 
threaten major disruptions 
by occupying buildings. 

Late last year, some 500 
students at Australian 
National University in 
Canberra took over and 
ran their campus registry 
for a week to demand the 
scrapping of $8,000 law 
fees - and they won! 

On campuses around 


Testing your 

by ANDREW GEDDIS 


EDUCATION minister 
Lockwood Smith 
announced on Januar. 
10 that option B of the 
infamous Todd Taskfc rc 
will be implemented. 

Students will be 
required to pay 25 per 
cent of the cost of their 
courses. 

In 1995, university fees 
range from the lowest of 
$1,384 for a commerce 
student at Lincoln to the 
highest of $18,172 for a 
dentistry student at 
Otago. 

The average fee in 
1994 was $2,099, this 
year it is $2,206. 

Option B means that 
students will be forced to 
pay 1 per cent more of 
their course costs each 
year for the next five 
years. 

This means, on 
average, a $100 rise in 
fees every vear until 
2000. Many will be 
paying more. 

All this from a man 
who in 1990 signed a 
pledge that if tuition 


New Zealand we should be 
looking at similar mass 
occupations which will 
challenge the government 
and the university 
authorities who run the 
fees system. This will 
revitalise the campaign 
against tertiary fees. 

The NZ University 
Students Association and 
the Aotearoa Polytech 
Students Association have 
called for a campaign of 
“civil disobedience” to 
protest against education 
cuts. 

We must make sure 
these protests are big and 
effective and cannot be 
dismissed by Lockwood 
Smith as “dead”. That Is the 
way we will win. 


ability to pay 

fees weren't scrapped he 
would resign from 
parliament. 

And under the 'means 
tested' student 
allowance scheme, the 
parental income of most 
students places them 
above the level at which 
a livable allowance will 
be paid. This is because 
the government has set 
the income test level at 
a ridiculously low 
amount. 

Borrow 

Students must borrow 
money to pay course fees 
and living expenses. 

In 1994 the average 
student had a debt of 
$8,500 to the 
government loans 
scheme. 

As well, most students 
have an overdraft with 
their bank. 

This is closing off 
education to those who 
can't afford to pay for it. 

Rather than testing 
academic ability, user 
pays education tests your 
ability to pay. 
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